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LUCY MARIA BIGELOW. 

Memoir of Lucy Maria Bigelow, who died in Rochester 
Mass. October 23,1832; aged nearly six years. Re- 
vised by the Publishing Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at the Deposiy 
tory, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. [Exrract.] 

The best little children do not know what is 
best for them to do, and therefore with pleasure 
should they be guided by those kind parents whom 
God has given them. And now Lucy’s mother 
rejoices that she did not thus indulge her little 
girl; for when the hour of rest arrived, she was 
not worn out with fatigue, and ready to drop 
asleep without thinking of God; but with a mind 
tranquil and happy, she would give herself away 
to the care of her Father in heaven, and then say, | 
** Now, dear mother, tell me one story about the | 
dear Saviour.”” These were some of the last months 
of her life, but she knew it not, and many pre- 
cious conversations did she enjoy with her moth- 
er, which had been lost, had she yielded to her 
wish to sit up; and here you see how much chil- 
dren need a guide, because their years are few 
and their wisdom is small. If you love to fill the 
hearts of your parents with joy and gratitude, 
obey with cheerfulness. 

Affecting instances of this kind often occurred. 


No persuasion could induce Lucy ever to touch a | 


thing forbidden, however tempting it might be. 
Your parents sometimes find it necessary to re- 
quire you to abstain from things which you very 
much love. They do it from kindness to you, and 
as they are older and wiser than you, they cer- 
tainly know better than you do, what will injure 
you. During the hot summer months, Lucy’s fa- 
ther desired her to eat no fruit unless it were giv- 
en her at home, because he feared it might not be 
ripe and would make her sick. Now it was very 
easy for her to comply with this request, because 


One day she called with her sisters at the house | 


of a dear friend, who presented to the little girls 
some fine ripe apples. Lucy looked wishfully at 


‘them, but immediately looking up with her usual | 


ismile, said, ‘‘ Mrs. R., I should love to eat one 
‘of them, but my father told me I must not.”? No 
‘one could persuade her to doa thing which she 
| knew would displease her parents, 

Dear children, if you wish to please God, never 
{make it necessary for your parents to desire you 
| more than once to do any thing—never let it be 
| necessary for them to watch you, lest you should 

disobey—never oblige them to ask, ‘‘ Have you 
| done as I directed you?”’ 





NARRATIVE. 


From the Christian Index. 
A YOUNG LADY ACCOMPLISHED WITH RELIGION. 
A tale of Truth. 

On the banks of the Hudson, opposite New 
York city, there resided a few years ago, a family 
in affluent circumstances; it consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. and their only child Emily. 

Situated as they were, contiguous to the me- 








from thence, she was all animation in pointing out 
such truths and expressions of the preacher as 
particularly impressed her mind.” ‘Oh, was 
not that true,’’ she would say, ‘‘ was not that ex- 
cellent.” ‘I think Mr. C. preaches with more 
zeal and affection than any minister I used to hear, 
or else I can understand better than I once did.” 
By these and similar remarks, Emily often pre- 
vented the less profitable discourse of her parents, 
for intheir ride to, and from the church, they 
were generally occupied in commenting on the 
dress and equipage of their fashionable acquain- 
tance. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. found all their efforts unavail- 
ing to turn aside their daughter from that path 
which she found to be one of pleasantness and 
peace, her heart was fixed, and Jesus was all her 
salvation, and all her desire for her own portion 
and for that of her parents. Often when their 
mansion resounded with unhallowed merriment, 
when all was thoughtless levity, unmeaning frivo- 
lity, and vain parade, in some remote spot, the 
eye of God beheld the pious Emily prostrate in 
supplication, and his ear heard her importunate 


| prayer for the conversion of her deluded parents. 


tropolis of fashion, gaiety, and dissipation, pos- | She knew how deeply their hearts were enthralled 
sessing the means of gratifying the pride of life, | in the service of a vain world, forgetful of their 
and destitute of religion, it is not surprising that | obligations to their Creator and careless of futu- 
they should bow down to the god of this world, rity, but she hoped and believed that the time 
infatuated with its vain pageantry, and be willing | would arrive when they would become sensible of 
to comply with its arbitrary and preposterous ex- | their dangerous condition, and turn from the er- 
actions, after the folly and caprice of the votaries | rors of their ways. Emily delighted to unite with 
| of pleasure. Emily was the idol of her parents, and | the people of God in all their public acts of de- 
as might be expected, no expense was spared to | votion, and she often purchased privileges of this 
gratify all her wishes, and to promote her educa- | kind by sacrificing her own inclination to gratify 
tion. When she was about fourteen years old, | her friends in some of their plans of amusement. 
she was sent into Pennsylvania, to a boarding | This, however, caused a conflict of feeling re- 
'school, from which, it was presumed, she would | specting duty that greatly lessened her religious 
| return home the pride of her parents, and the ad-} pleasure. Happily for her, she had not long to 
| miration of all her acquaintances. encounter the tide of opposition; in her turn she 

At the school, however, to which she was sent, | would persuade her parents to i in to 
she not only gained such knowledge as is ‘‘profita- | the house of prayer. On one occasion when re- 
table tothe life which now is,” but she ieomnniand turning home with them, she said, ‘‘don’t you 
that instruction, which, accompanied by the divine think, father, that Christians ought to be the hap- 








blessing, had the effect to turn off her thoughts 
from following vanity, to the acquisition of the 
| pearl of great price. Her letters to her parents 
| soon presented an obvious change in her views 
, and feelings, and savored of deep personal piety. 
| Alarmed by this unexpected discovery, Mr. A. 
| ordered her immediate. return home, that, as he 
| said, she might be cured of her melancholy. Emi- 
| ly left with reluctance, a scene in which she had 
spent ahappy and memorable year, sincerely re- 
gretted by all her school associaies, and followed 
‘by the blessings and prayers of many Christian 
| hearts. 

The disappointed father received his daughter 
affectionately, but he was heard to say, ‘‘ Well, 
after all the high hopes we have formed for our 
Emily, it seems she is to be accomplished with 
nothing but religion; let us do what we can to coun- 
teract the gloomy tendency of her mind.” With 
this view, he engaged the best masters in music 
and dancing from the city to attend her, parties were 
entertained, and fashionable excursions made to 
divert her mind, and among other presents, the 
mistaken father promised her a splendid gold 








she had learned to deny herself. She often walked watch, ‘*ifshe would give up her religious no- 
out where apples had fallen from the trees, and | tions.” But she turned away from all these al- 
she could take as many as she liked, and no one | lurements, as does a sick infant from its toys; her 
but God would have seen her—but so well did her | 8¢@tt Was not in them, and they afforded her no 
parents know that Lucy would not disobey them satisfaction. Yet when the Sabbath came, and in 


piest people in the world?” ‘* Why, my child?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Because they love God, and love 
each other, and try to live according to the rules 
of the Bible,” said Emily. ‘*Can nobody be 
happy but those who seem to think of nothing but 
religion?” enquired Mr. A. ‘* I do not see how 
people can be. she replied, or if they could be 
happy while rich and in health, I do not know 
what would give them any comfort in poverty, 
sickness and death, without religion. How could 
they be fit to dic, father?” ‘Oh child,” said 
Mr. A. with assumed sternness, while he brushed 
off a tear from his cheek, ‘‘ Emily you talk about 
things which it is not expected that you should 
understand; it will be time enough for you to 
think about death bye and bye; now is the time 
to enjoy yourself. I scarcely ever think about 
such things myself; we all of us mean well, my 
dear, and that is enough; when a young lady gets 
her head filled with gloomy notions about religion, 
her friends may at once resign all hope of making 
a suitable establishment for her; fanaticism nat- 
urally levels all the necessary distinctions of so- 
ciety.” 

Conviction of truth had, however, frequently 
assailed the hearts of these well meaning parents, 
and though they strove hard to resist it, they were 
often constrained to confess to each other that all 
was not right in their case. ‘‘We have formed vari- 





that they would have been unwilling to grieve compliance with custom, the family resorted to 
her so much as to ask if “ she had picked up any | church, then the bounding step and beaming eye 
green fruit by the way.” | of Emily showed undissembled joy, and returning | 


ous schemes of happiness for our dear child,” 
said Mr. A. ‘‘ but they have been in vain, and I 
cannot understand how she can keep aloof from 
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those pleasures which young people in general so 
highly prize.” ‘* My dear,” replied Mrs. A. 
‘that our daughter is happier than we can make 
her by all the means we possess, there can be no 
doubt; let us look to the source whence she profes- | 
ses to derive her enjoyments—the Bible, let us 
learn of our child the way to be happy. These 
conversations were always accompanied by that 
deep feeling and interest which forbodes happy 
results, as it proved in this case, for a short time 
only elapsed, when this might be called a pious 
family. Perfect harmony and union of sentiment 
and feeling bound their renovated hearts together, 
as with atriple cord which death itself would have 
no power to sever. 

But mark the vicissitudes of this changeful 
world. By one of those revolutions which often 
occur in mercantile affairs, Mr. A. was suddenly 
reduced to indigence. Before he had time to 
carry into effect any of the benevolent plans which 
he had formed for the promotion of a cause now 
dear to his heart, he was utterly stripped of the 
means he had possessed so abundantly. Yet he 
was rich in faith, and heir to a kingdom, and 
could now realize the superiority of his remaining 
possession to any other that might take to itself 
wings and fly away. 

It is true that the associates of his former days, 
whom his profession of religion had not driven 
away from him, now took their silent departure, 
but their place was amply supplied by more valu- 
able and sympathetic friends. 

While Emily was at boarding, school, she be- 
came sensible that she was accountable to God 
for the manner in she spent her time, and for the 
improvement of all the privileges she was permit- 
ted to enjoy, and that, by giving only a superficial 
attention to her studies, she would deceive the ex- 
pectation of her friends, and wrong herself out of 
the benefits which education is intended to bestow 
in the various circumstanees of life. 

Under these impressions, she naturally excelled 
in the different branches to which she attended. 
And when the ordering of Providence rendered it 
her duty to exert her talents in aid of those now 
doubly endeared to her by their piety and misfor- 
tunes, she cheerfully proposed for that purpose to 
teach a seminary. 

The plan was approved, and the family removed 
to New York, not, as formerly, for the conveni- 
ence of fashionable company and amusements in 
winter, but because a comfortable subsistence 
was more likely to be obtained there, than in the 
country. 

Emily was soon patronized by many new and 
excellent friends, whose confidence and respect, 














and I think I may lay out this shilling on my 
doll. Besides, 1 could not do much with only 
one shilling for the poor; and moreover, I don’t 
know any one just now that I could give my 
shilling to. Indeed, mama, if you please I must 
spend it.” 

** Very well, my dear, the money is your own; 





you are at liberty to spend it or not, as you please. 
But though you do not see any one before you 
just this moment on whom you would wish to be- 
stow that shilling, you do not know the moment in 
which you may—nay, before the day is over, Ger- 
trude, you may probably see or know of some 
wretched creature to whom that shilling would af- 
ford incalculable relief.” 

“Oh, I am sure I sha’nt, mama; andthen, you 
know my next shilling will soon be due, this month 
is nearly over.” : 

They now entered the shop, and while Mrs. E. 
was buying some flannel and other things for 
some old women to whom she made a yearly pres- 
ent of a suit of clothes, Gertrude had called for 
the box of ribands, and stood twirling the shilling 
in her fingers, then holding up the tempting rib- 
ands to the light, then again looking at her shil- 
ling, with all the miserable feelings of persons 
who are doing something that they are not quite 
sure is right, something that it might be better to 
leave undone. At last, however, feeling asham- 
ed of keeping the shopman so long waiting upon 
her, she hastily made her decision, and putting 
the riband into her pocket, joined her mama, who 
was now ready to go; and not feeling quite 
contented with herself, she finished her walk in 
silence. 

Gertrude was to spend that day with her mama 


stockings to a lady that I had been grafting for 
her all the week, and that shilling was the pay- 
ment, and I had sent the child for a candle and 
some bread.” While the maid repeated all 
this, Gertrude’s tears flowed abundantly, and 
following her mother into her dressing room, she 
said, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, you don’t know how unjust I 
have been to my sister about that very shilling. 
Ever since grandpapa gave it to her, I have been 
laughing at her for not spending it, and called her 
a little miser, and often said, ‘Oh that unlucky 
shilling, will you never part with it?’ but now it 
has surely been a lucky shilling, and she has 
found the real object of charity for which she 
said she would lay it aside.’? While they were 
yet speaking, a knock was heard at the street 
door; it was the little girl, to say that she had 
found her own shilling, and had ‘‘ brought back the 
other to the lady.” Such honesty and good 
principle were as praiseworthy as uncommon, 
and the reader need scarcely be told, that she 
was left in quiet possession of the second shilling, 
with a promise from Mrs. E. that she would call, 
and see what could be done to help them, as she 
found the family were in extreme poverty. 

** Well, my dear child,” said Mrs. E. when 
going into Gertrude’s room for her candle, ‘‘ do 
you now need to be told the worth of ‘only one 
shilling?’ I trust that you will never forget the 
lesson you have received this night, and when 
again tempted to spend your money upon some 
object of self-gratification, stop and ask yourself— 
first, Can I do without it? and secondly, Can I 
relieve a fellow creature with it? Remember, 
too, that your money is not your own, but a talent 
bestowed upon you for the good of others, and for 





and younger sister at the house of her aunt, who 
lived some miles out of town. They did not re- 
turn till a late hour, and during her ride home, 
Gertrude was so elated with the day’s amusement, 
that she talked incessantly of all she had seen and 
heard, and never once thought of her shilling or 
the riband. _It was nearly eleven o’clock before 


their window, and then a piteous cry of distress, 
and the voice of a child exclaiming in agony, ‘‘Oh, 
what shall I do, what shall I do! my shilling is 
gone, what will my mother say!”’ andthena fresh 
burst of sorrow choked the child’s utterance. By 
this time some of the neighbors had come out of 
their houses with candles, and they and the poor 
child, were poking in the kennel, which from re- 
cent rain was full of mud and dirt. Mrs. E. now 
desired her maid to go down and enquire what 





her consistent deportment and unwearied exertions 
richly deserved. Mr. A. also undertook a suita- 
ble employment, by which this interesting family 
were again placed in easy circumstances, and 
while they knew how to appreciate the providen- 
tial care of their heavenly Father, they had also 
hearts to praise him for every good, and in his 
approving smiles they were blessed. 

Merit like that of Emily A. could not long re- 
main unvalued by the ‘‘discerning few” who 
had an opportunity of knowing her domestic vir- 
tues. Among those who were privileged visitors 
at her father’s house, she discovered in one, a 
fellow mind, and a congenial heart; their intima- 
cy soon grew into sincere attachment, and in two 
years from the time that she commenced school 
keeping, she became the happy wife of a worthy 
minister of the gospel. M. W. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








From the London Youth's Magazine. 
THE WORTH OF A SHILLING. 

‘*Mamma, ‘lis but a shilling—only one shil- 
ling,” repeated Gertrude to her mother, as they 
walked along to a shop, where the day before she 
had seen some gay ribands which she thought 
would just suit her doll. ‘* You know, mama,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘I gave all my last month’s allow- 
ance to old Susan, to help to buy a pair of shoes, 





had happened, who returned in a few moments, 
saying that the child had been sent out by her 
mother with their last and only shilling to pur- 
chase a loaf and a candle, and that a man rudely 
pushing past her had knocked the money out of 
her hand. ‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed Gertrude, clasping 
her hands in real distress and self-reproach, ‘‘why 
did I spend my shilling. Mama, will you not 
give her the shilling?” ‘* Most cheerfully should 
I do so, my dear, if l had it; but you know I emp- 
tied my purse of all its contents before I left 
your aunt’s, to help her subscription for those poor 
orphans, and I have nothing in the house at this 
moment but a ten-pound note.”” Gertrude, ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, what would I not give that I had not 
spent my shilling! That poor little girl, how she 
cries!” Just at this moment Gertrude’s younger 
sister, who had slipped out of the room unper- 
ceived, returned with a shilling in her hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Mamma, may I not send my shilling 
down to the little girl?’”’ ‘‘ Certainly, my dear, 
and as I had not one, I am very glad that you can 
give it.” By the time the maid had got down 
to the door, the mother of the child had arrived, 
for living very near the scene of action, she in- 
stantly recognised the voice of her daughter ,— 
when the maid gave her the shilling, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Oh, ma’am, when I heard that our last and 
only shilling was lost, I thought I should have 
fainted. I had just taken home a pair of silk 























the right use of which you will hereafter have to 
give account to the Lord, when he cometh to 
ireckon with his servants. Say not again, ‘’tis 
| but a shilling,” but think that that shilling might be 
| made the means of saving a fellow-creature from 
starving, or give a comfortable meal to a wretch- 
led family who are denied the countless blessings 


the little girls were ready for bed, when just as that you enjoy. Pray, then, my dear child, that 


they were putting on their night caps, they sud-| the Lord would enable you to devote yourself and 
denly heard an unusual bustle in the street under 


your money to his service and glory, and that 
to you it may be said in that day when he maketh 
up his jewels, ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ ” 
Curistina.* 





*Every circumstance relating to the poor little girl losing 
her shilling and her subsequent honesty, and what her moth- 
er said, &c. is a fact, and happened to the writer of the 
above, this summer, at Swansea, where she spent some 
weeks for change of air. 








RELIGION. 


From the Sabbath School Visitor. 
THE LITTLE MEETING. 

I well remember when half a dozen young men 
agreed to go into a retired school-house, and 
read a little tract between the morning and after- 
noon services of the Sabbath. The tract read, 
was ‘‘ Questions and Counsels.” It is singular, 
when not one of these young men was pious, they 
should agree to meet for the purpose of reading 
on the subject of religion, and still more singular, 
that they should select such a tract, for their first 
meeting. But so it was. They read the little 
tract, and agreed to meet at the same place the 
next Sabbath, and read such a book as might be 
agreed upon during the week; and in the mean 
time, they would invite other young men to meet 
with them. But before the week passed, some of 
the church heard of this little meeting, and that 
there was to be another, next Sabbath. One of 
the deacons was so much interested in the object 
of these young men, and so desirous that others 
should be present, he invited them to meet at his 
house, and read in the presence of such, as were 
in the habit of spending the intermission of the 
Sabbath with him. And strange as it may seem, 
they complied with his request, and several whom 














they had invited to meet with them at the school 
house, meet with them at the good deacon’s. 
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They read the tract entitled ‘‘The Warning 
Voice,” and the next Sabbath, the tract, ‘‘With-_ 
out Holiness no man shall see the Lord.” Not, 
many weeks had passed, befure there was more 


than common seriousness on the mind of one and substances, with which it would be dangerous to 


another. The church were at this time without | 


a minister; but they succeeded in obtaining one are satisfied on this point, they proceed to lay out | 
for a few weeks. The first Sabbath he preached, | the plan of their projected encampment, which task | 


he appointed a conference in the evening. More) 
than half who attended, were young people. | 

The reading of tracts and religious books, was | 
continued during the intermission of every Sab- | 





select a level piece of ground, of suitable extent, 
often comprising four or five acres, and as near the 
water as practicable, always preferring that which 
is the least encumbered with stones and other hard 


have their eggs comeincontact. As soon as they 


they commence by tracing a well defined parallel- 
ogram, of sufficient magnitude toaccommodate the 
whole fraternity, say, from one to five acres.— 
One side of this square runs parallel with the wa- 


' fying and affecting. The spectacle is truly wor- ° 

thy the contemplation of a philosophic mind. You 
will see them marching round the encampment in 
the outside path, or public promenade, in pairs, 
or in squads of four, six or eight, forcibly remind- 
Ing you of officers and subalterns on a parade 
day. At the same time, the camp or rookery, is 
in continual motion, some penguins passing 
|through the different paths or alleys, on their re- 
,turn from an aquatic excursion, eager to caress 
| their mates after a temporary absence, while the 
| latter are passing out in their turn, in quest of re- 


bath, and more and more attended. Soon it was ter’s edge, and is always left open for egress and ,{reshment and recreation. At the same time, the 


certain that God was present by the convicting | 
and renewing influences of his Spirit. A revival 
of religion followed, which resulted in the conver-| 
sion of not less than 60 persons. Three of the } 
young men, who became pious in that revival, 
are ministers of the gospel. One while amember 
of college, who had in view the ministry, sicken- 
ed and died; another is now a member of college, 
and if he lives will preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. One studied medicine, and just as he 
was entering upon his profession, rested from his 
labors. Two of the subjects of that revival, are 
now deacons in the church in that town. 

Now, what if those young men, instead of go- 
ing to the school-house as they did, had agreed to 
go a gunning, or fishing, or to spend God’s holy 
Sabbath in idleness and pleasures of any kind? 
By such an agreement, they would have turned 
away from the house of God, and gone out from 
the presence of the Lord. And what would pro- 
bably have been the effect upon themselves, and 
upon others? Instead of all of them becoming 
hopefully pious, as was the case, they would have 
hardened their hearts, and most probably God 
would have said, They are joined to idols, let them 
alone. They might have influenced others to join 
them, and thus been the means of ruining many 
souls. ‘*One sinner destroyeth much good.” 
There might have been no revival of religion in that 
place, and the 60 hopeful converts, who can tell, 
how many of them but for that revival, might nev- 
er have tasted and seen that the Lord is good? 

My object in giving this narrative, is to call 
particularly upon our young men to consider well 
what they do. Their influence is great, and if it 
is not for, it will be againstChrist and his cause for- 
ever. Much, very much depends upon how they 
spend the Sabbath. They need to throw around 
them every possible barrier against temptation. 
A single act may decide their destiny. Think of 
the yonng men mentioned in this communication. 
Their going to the school-house to read a relig- 
ious tract, how eventful, and how happy in its re- 
sults! This took place before Sabbath schools 
had become any thing like general. Had there 
been a Sabbath school in that place, they might 
have agreed to attend, and the result might have 
been much as it was. Suppose half a dozen 
young men for the first time, should connect 
themselves with the Sabbath school the next Sab- 
bath; suppose the same number should agree to 
spend this holy day, or particularly that part of it, 
devoted to the school, in sport and pleasure; who 
can tell how different might be the influence of 
this act upon these young men? Who, for worlds, 
would take their chance with those who engage 
in their sports and pleasure, on that day blessed 
and hallowed by God? Young men, I speak un- 
to you. If you are wise, it will be for yourselves ; 
but if you scorn, you alone must bear it. Hore. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


A SOUTH SEA ROOKERY. 

A rookery is atemporary encampment of oceanic 
animals, for the purpose of bringing forth their 
young; and they unite in immense numbers, and 
with great industry to construct it. Whena suffi- 
cient number of penguins, albatrosses, &c. are as- 
sembled on the shore, after a deliberate consulta- 
tion on the subject, they proceed to the‘ execution 
of the grand purpose for which they left their fa- 
Vorite element. In the first place, they carefully 














regress: the other three sides are differently ar- 
ranged. These industrious feathered laborersnext 
proceed to clear all the ground within the square 
from obstructions of every kind, picking up the 
stones in their bills, and carefully depositing them 


outside of the lines before mentioned, until they | 


sometimes by this means create quite a wall on 


'three sides of the rookery. Within this range of 


stones and rubbish they form a pathway, six or 
eight feet in width, and as smooth as any of the 
paved or gravelled walks in the New York Park 
oron the Battery. This path is for a general pro- 
menade by day, and for the sentinel to patrol by 
night. Having thus finished their little works of 
defence on the three land sides, they next lay out 
the whole area in little squares of equal size, form 
narrow paths, which cross each other at right an- 
gles, and which are also very smooth. At each 
intersection of these paths an albatross constructs 
her nest, while in the centre of each little square 
is a penguin’s nest; so that each albatross is sur- 
rounded by four penguins, and each penguin has 
an albatross for its neighbor in four directions. 

In this regular manner is the whole area occu- 
pied by these feathered sojourners, of different 
species—leaving at convenient distances, accom- 
modations for some other kinds of oceanic birds, 
such as the shag, or the green cormorant, and 
another which the seamen call Nelly. Although 
the penguin and the albatross are on such inti- 
mate terms, and appear to be so affectionately an 


sincerely attached to each other, they not only | 
form their nests in a very different manner, but. 


the penguin will even rob her friend’s nest when- 
ever they have an opportunity. 

The penguin’s nest is merely a slight excava- 
tion in the earth, just deep enough to prevent her 
single egg rolling from its primitive position ; 
while the albatross throws up a little mound of 
earth, grass and shells, eight or ten inches high, 
and about the size of a water bucket, on the sum- 
mit of which she forms her nest, and thus looks 
down upon her nearest neighbors and best friends. 
None of the nests of these rookeries are ever left 
unoccupied for a single moment, until the eggs are 
hatched, and the young ones old enough to take 
care of themselves. The male goes to sea in 
search of food until his hunger is appeased; he 
then promptly returns, and affectionately takes the 
place ofhis mate, while she resorts to the same el- 
ement for the like purpose. In the interchange 
of their kind offices, they so contrive it as not to 
leave the eggs uncovered at all; the present in- 
cumbent (say the female) making room for the 
partner of her cares and pleasures on his return 
from sea, while he nestles by her to prevent the 
eggs being stolen by other birds, which would be 
the case were they left exposed; for the females 
are so ambitious of producing alarge family at 
once, that they rob each other whenever they have 
an opportunity. Similar depredations are also 
committed by a bird called the rook, which is 
equally mischievous asthe monkey. The royal 
penguin is commonly foremost in felonies of this 
description, and never neglects an opportunity of 
robbing her neighbor. Indeed, it often happens 
that when the period of incubation is terminated, 
the young brood. will consist of three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of birds in one nest. This is strong 
circumstantial evidence that the parent bird is no 
more honest than her neighbors. 

To stand at a distance, and observe the birds 
in these rookeries, is not only amusing, but edi- 


) air is almost darkened with an immense number 
of the albatross hovering over the rookery like a 
(dense cloud, some continually lighting and meet- 
|ing their companions, while others are constantly 
|rising and shaping their course towards the sea. 
To see these creatures of the ocean so faithful- 
ly discharge the various duties assigned them by 
the great Creator; to witness their affectionate 
meetings after ashort absence on their natural ele- 
iment; to observe their numerous little acts of ten- 
derness and courtesy to each other;—all this, and 
much more that might be mentioned, is truly in- 
teresting and affecting to the contemplative spec- 
tator.—Morrill’s Voyages and Travels. 





THE NURSERY. 
THE ATTENTIVE CHILD. 

Little Mary is very fond of going to the house 
of God, and almost one of the first things she 
does on a Lord’s day morning, is to look out and 
see if it be fine; for having a long way to walk, 
she can only go in fair weather. Then, when the 
time arrives for public worship, she is all activity, 
and cheerfully goes to the hallowed place ‘‘where 
prayer is wont to be made.”” When there, she 
| Sits like a good little girl, and very seldom is any 
|complaint made of her behaviour. Now, a few 
| Sundays ago, she was in her pew as usual, and 
the minister was preaching on a subject which 
/only grown-up people could understand, and, in- 
deed, which was almost beyond their reach. Mary 
looked very hard at the minister, again and again, 
and she tried to attend to him, but she could not 
make it out, for the sermon was not suited to her 
understanding. When she returned home, she 
said to a relative, ‘‘Aunt, I do not know how it 
was, but I could not understand Mr. —, to-day! 
there was only one thing I could at all make out, 
and that was, 

‘* Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more.” 

Mr. — said that in his sermon.” The lines had 
been repeated by the minister, and although Ma- 
ry could not comprehend any other part of the 
discourse, she noticed and recollected them.— 
What a good example is this to all children, given 
by a little girl not yet five yearsold! How many 
regularly go to the house of prayer, and yet are 
quite unconcerned as to whether they get any 
profit or not! Now, in the sacred message of 
mercy, all are interested, both young and old; 
children, as well as older persons; and when we, 
any of us, go to the courts of the Most High, we 
should say, ‘‘ I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak.” Like little Mary, then, strive to be an 
attentive hearer, and you will assuredly hear some- 
thing that will be for your good. And, by the 
worship of these lower temples, may we all be 
prepared for the worship of heaven. E. E. C. 


[London Child’s Companion. 

















A LITTLE SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


Having left my own class of little girls in the hands 
of one qualified to impart instruction to their youth- 
ful minds, I walked down the school to see if there 
was any work for me among the youngest classes. 
I observed a very little child striking another ; 
I reproved her for so doing, and pointed out the 
sin of letting passion get the better of her. She 
listened quietly, but when I exhorted her to pray, 





looking up most earnestly in my face, she replied, 
‘‘J don’t know where to find God, Ma’am.”— 








Youth’s Companion. 




















When I told her he was everywhere present, and 
could always hear her ; she said, ‘‘ He will come 
through the sky some day, and then I will go to 
him, and ask him for what I want.” I explained 
the nature of prayer ; she said, ‘‘ I have no one 
to teach me how to pray, and I cannot.” Her 
mother had not got a Bible, and did not know what 
it was ; but she knew, because she heard it read 
sometimes at school; she wished she could read 
it. I taught her the words of a short prayer, and, 
as I was leaving the class, she requested me to re- 
peat it again, lest she should forget it. I have 
since, from peculiar circumstances, quite lost 
sight of her, but I entertain ahope, from the great 
earnestness of manner in such a very little child, 
that it might not be forgotten ; and I pray that she 
may be taught, by the Lord the Spirit, ‘‘ how to 
pray.” Sorma M., 


THE WRONG ROAD. 

A few days ago, I was taking a walk witha 
little boy; and, as little boys are often very fond 
of play, so was my companion very full of fun in- 
deed. Now there were two paths, one the right, 
and the other the wrong; and, like a silly fellow, 
he preferred the one that was not intended for | 
him. As he was bounding and jumping along, two 
men passed by, and one of them called out to him | 
and said, ‘‘ You are in the wrong road, master.” | 

As I was thinking, the other day about this, 
circumstance, I resolved to try if I could not turn | 
the trifling incident to some advantage, and tell | 
you, my dear young friends, how and when you are | 
in the wrong road. Well, then, to begin. When) 
you indulge in angry passions, naughty tempers, | 
unkind speeches, you are then in the wrong road. | 
When you are obstinate and perverse, and will | 
not do what you are told; self-willed or proud, 
conceited or vain, idle or careless, revengeful or 
malicious; when you give way to any of these un- 
holy dispositions, you are in the wrong road to 
happiness, comfort, and heaven. When, you are 
disobedient to your parents, neglecting their com- 
mands, and grieving their affectionate hearts, you 
are then in the wrong road. There is a glorious 
and a holy heaven, and there is a dreadful hell; 
now, remember this, that if you are in the wrong 


road to heaven, you are in the right road to hell! 
[London Child’s Companion. 














MORALITY. 

SOURCE OF POWER AND WEALTH. 

Two of the great men, who were active in promot- 
ing the American revolution, who nobly stood forth 
in those days then of danger, now of power—were 
travelling together when the times had become 
more quiet, from the Southern to the New-Eng- 
land States. One of them, a mighty intellect and 
strong in philosophy but not in religious principle, 
(I tremble while I say so, for he has gone to his 
account on high) remarked on passing into the 
New-England States, that every thing seemed to 
have suddenly changed. There was no idleness— 
no boisterous rudeness—no loud blasphemy—no 
neglected tillage—no signs of poverty or decay. 
Delighted at the neatness and happiness which 
seemed every where to prevail, he naturally en- 
quired for its cause. His companion, who felt an 
honest exultation in hearing this involuntary tri- 
bute to his native state, presently pointing to a vil- 
lage spire just visible through the foliage of a dis- 
tant wood, replied, ‘‘ Do you see that, sir?’’ and 
again turning to a little square building from 
which came the murmur of the busy inmates of 
acommon school—he added ‘‘and do you see 


them to be serious, and to quit their common em- 
ployments and amusements, one day out of every 
weck. But they are not so apt to think of God’s 
goodness in giving them six days for themselves. 
A poor old man, a pious man, was once reasoning 
with a sabbath-breaker, to show him the evil nature 
of his conduct. ‘‘ Suppose now,” said he, ‘‘ I had 
seven shillings, and suppose I met aman and gave 
him six shillings freely out of seven ; what would 
you say to that?” ‘‘ Why I should say you were 
very kind, and that the man ought to be thankful.” 
—‘‘ Well but suppose he was to knock me down, 
and rob me of the other shilling ; what then?” 
‘‘Why then he’d deserve to be punished.”— 
** Well now this is your case, ‘thou art the man !’ 
God has freely given you six days to work, and 
earn your bread, and the seventh he has kept for 
himself, and commands us to keep it holy ; but 
you, not satisfied with the six days God has given, 
rob him of the seventh; what then do you de- 


serve ??? The man was silenced. 
5 [London Child’s Companion. 





“MISCELLANY. 





INFANT FAITHFULNESS. 

Mr. Ludlow, a Presbyterian minister of New-York 
city, at the late Tract Society meeting, said he stood 
there as the representative of a portion of his congre- 
gation, an Infant School, who had given him a box 
containing their little contributions, which they wish- 
ed to be sent to © Christ’s man” in Burmah. One of 
these little children, on going from church, passed hy } 
a shop whose door was open on Sunday. The little | 
boy went up to the man who kept it, and said, ‘* You | 
must not keep your door open on the Sabbath.”— | 
** Why not?” “ Because it is wicked.” * What makes ! 
you think so?” ‘* Because God has said—Remember | 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 
ter, the boy obtained a Tract upon keeping the Sab- 
bath, and carried it to the man. 








“ Mary Lothrop would’nt do so!’’—One of the teach- 
ers in the Infant School of Boston, is in the habit of 
reading biographies of good children occasionally to 
the school. This seems to interest them very much. 
Not long since she read to them the life of Mary Lo- 
throp. When one of them afterwards saw two of the 
scholars quarrelling, he went up to the offender and 
said with great earnestness, ‘ ‘That is’nt right; Mary 
Lothrop would’nt do so; she would have gone and 
prayed for her little brother.” 





How am I To know THERE 1s A Gop 1F I cannot 
sEE HIM?—How am I to know there is a God if I can- 
not see him? said a little boy to his mother.— My son, 
before I answer you that question, tell me what it is 
which moves yonder tree, which shakes its top, and 
puts all its leaves in motion? What is that which 
makes the curls of my hair sport about my head? 
Oh! it is the wind, he replied. But have you ever 
seen the wind? No, replied the child, but I feel it, 
and I perceive the waving of the flowers, the shaking 
of the leaves, and the motion of your hair. Then it 
is not necessary to see a thing, in order to be persua- 
ded of its existence—we may convince ourselves of it 
another way. Have you never seen a tree blown 
down and rooted up by a violent storm? Oh! yes, 
very often.—What do you think is necessary to root 
up a tree, whose roots are sunk so deep in the earth? 
Some amazing force indeed. What then must we 
think of the wind, if itcan blow down or even root 
up trees? That it has a prodigious force. Then, by 
the effects a thing produces, we may be convinced of 
its existence, although we cannot see the thing itself. 
It is inthis manner, my dear child, you will learn to 
know God, if you are attentive to his admirable works. 
Now I will tell you why we cannot see God; it is be- 
canse our eye is so formed, that it can only see such 
things as have a form; for instance, I see this tree, this 
stable, this stone; but Ido not see God, who has no 
material form, who is quite a different nature.—God 
is a Spirit. [ Youth's Friend. 





that, sir?”’ There are the causes of New England 
prosperity—the meeting house and the school 
house are the sources of all her power and of all 


her wealth.” 
Speech of J. R. Green, Esq. at a Missionary Meeting in New York. 


SABBATH BREAKER SILENCED. 


Some children think it hard that they should 
not be allowed to spend the sabbath day in play. 
They sometimesthink the Lord is cruel, to require 





** T can now send my children to school.” 


This was the language of a lady who keeps a very 
respectable boarding-house in the city of ——. The 
occasion of the remark was as follows: A friend and 
former acquaintance called upon her one day, just as 
the table was being arranged for dinner. He saw the 
brandy bottles placed upon the table, and concluded 
to notice how many of her boarders used them at din- 
ner. ‘To his surprise only two used the liquor. After 





“ : * | Monthly Concert, Chelsea, for Schools, by Rev. E. J. Fuller, 
A little while af- | Maria Louisa Dwight 25; Mary Willis Dwight, 25, Stockbridge, 50 


the boarders had retired, he remarked this fact to the 
lady. ‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘before the temperance 
reform commenced in this city, I usually paid $2, 50 
cents daily for liquor for my dinner table ; the conse- 
quence was, that I could only sustain myself, and my 
children remained uneducated. Now, my liquor does 
not cost me 25 cents a day, and I cansend my children 
to school.” [ Temperance Recorder. 





ANECDOTES, 


A little boy six years old, whose father had recently 
died, had gone to bed one evening, when his mother 
sat by the nursery fire, weeping at the remembrance 
ofher loss. She supposed her son was asleep; but 
after a little time he raised his head and said, ‘* Mam- 
ma, won’t God be willing to be your husband?” 
** Why my dear,” said his mother, ‘ how came you to 
think he would?” ‘Because you say, now that papa is 
gone to heaven, God will be my father, and I don’t 
see why he won’t be willing to be your husband too.” 





A widowed mother, on her death bed, called all her 
children to her bed side, and said to them ‘ My dear 
childen, now that Tam going to die, who will take 
care of you? with whom shall Ileave you? I will 
leave you with Jesus. You must love him and pray 
to him, and he will take care of you.’ Her little boy 
went immediately by himselfto pray to Jesus. He 
said, ‘I believe that Jesus will take care of us, because 
mother said he would, and I never knew mother to tell 
any thing but what was true, and I never was so hap- 
py as while praying to Jesus.’ [ Mother's: Mag. 
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POETRY. 





THE ROBIN.—By Hannan F. Gov tp. 


Rostn, robin, sing to me, 

And Pll gladly suffer thee 

Thus to breakfast in the tree, 
On the ruddy cherry. 

Soon as thou hast swallowed it, 

How | love to see thee flit 

To another twig, and sit 
Singing there so merry! 

It was kind in thee, to fly 

Near my window; and to try, 

Then, to raise thy notes so high, 
To break up my slumbers. 

Robin, half the cheering power, 

Of this bright and lovely hour, 

While I pluck the dewy flower, 
Comes from thy sweet numbers. 


And, thou wast an honest bird, 
Thus to let thy voice be heard, 
Asking in the plainest word 

Thou could’st utter, whether 
Those who owned it, would allow 
Thee to take upon the bough 
Thy repast, and sit as now, 
Smoothing down thy feathers. 
Who that hears the mellow note 
From my robin’s little throat, 
On the air of morning float, 

Could desire to still her? 
Who her beauty can behold, 
And consent to have it told 
That he had a heart so cold, 

As to try to kill her? 





— 





LORD’S PRAYER VERSIFIED. 
BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 
Our Father who in heaven doth dwell, 
Most hallowed be thy gracious name, 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
On earth as in thy heavens the same. 
Give us this day our daily bread, 
And all our many debts forgive, 
As we forgive our debtors, Lord, 
And let us in thy mercy live. 
Into temptation lead us not, 
And from all evil set us free; 
For thine’s the kingdom, glory, power, 





Forever more, so let it be. . [ Temp. Lecturer. 
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